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"What though our station he low and obscure 1 
What though we struggle and strive and endure I 

What do" we care lor the wiud and the rain? 

Tney never beat on our.castles in Spain 1 

Sorrows will come to us, ere we are old, 
True hearts may leave us, and warm ones grow 
cold, 
Yet shall we find all our dear ones again, 
Fond as of old, in our castles in Spam 1 

So we are happy,— and when by and by 

Under the clover together we* Ue, 
Birds in the branches will sins; the refrain, 
" Gone to look after their castles in Spain 1" 

Here is a specimen of the melanclioly style: 

Down irom the roofs in gusts are hurled 
The eddying drifts to, the waste below: 
And still is the banner of storm unlurled, 
Till all the drowned and desolate world 
Lies dumb and white in a trance of snow. 

Slowly the shadows gather and fall, 

Still the whispering snow-flakes beat; 
Night and darkness are over all: 
Rest, pale city, beneath their pall 1 
Sleep, white world, in thy winding-sheet 1 

After a careful perusal of Mrs. Akers's "Poems," 
it is impossible to accord to her a high place 
among the poets of the present day. Possessed of 
undoubted "talent, and perhaps genius, there is 
still a lack of true poetic feeling running through 
her works, which are pretty and pleasing but no- 
thing more, add to this her slight command of 
language, and we find that Mrs. Akers, although 
a poetess who will beguile a leisure hour pleasant- 
ly, is not one who in future days will be read and 
admired. 

' Messrs. T. B. Peterson and Bros, have published 
-anew edition of George Sands's charming'novel 
"Fanchon the Cricket" which is gotten up in 
good style and reflects credit on its publishers. 

BOOPIS RECEIVED. 

"Character and Characteristic Men." By B. 
P. Whipple. Ticknor & Fields. 

"The Picture of St. John." By Bayard Tay- 
lor. Ticknor & Fields. 

" Married at. Last." By Annie Thomas. T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. 

"The Lost Beauty." T. B. Peterson & Bros. 



LIVES OF THE EARLY PAINTERS. 



BY MRS. JAMESON. 



FIL1PPO LIPPI, 

Born UOO, died U69; 

AND 

ANGELICO DA FIESOLE, 

Bom 1887, died 1«5. 



Contemporary withMasaccio lived two painters, 
both gifted with surpassing genius, both of a reli- 
gious order, being professed monks; in. all other 
respects tho very antipodes ot each other; and we 
find the very opposite impulses ; given by these.re- 
markable men prevailing through the rest' of the 
century at Florence and elsewhere. From this 
period we date the great schism in modern art, 
though the seeds of this diversity of feeling and 
purpose were sown in the preceding century. We 
now find, on the one side, a race of painters who 
cultivated with astonishing success all the men- 
til and mechanical aids that could be brought to 
bear on their profession; profoundly versed in the 
knowledge oi human form, and intent on study- 



ing and imitating the. various effects of nature in 
color and in light and shade, without any other 
aspiration than the representation of beauty for 
its own sake, and the pleasure and the triumph 
of difficulties overcome: on the other hand, we 
find a race of painters to whom the cultivation of 
art was a sacred vocation — the representation of 
beauty a means,' not an end; by whom Nature in 
her various aspects .was studied and deeply 
studied, but only for the purpose of embodying 
whatever we can conceive or reverence as high- 
est, holiest, purest in heaven and earth, in such 
forms as should best connect them with our in- 
telligence and with our sympathies. 

The two classes of painters who'-devoted their 
genius to these very diverse aims have long'been 
distinguished in German and Italian criticism as 
the Naturalists and the Idealists or Mystics, and 
these denominations are now becoming familiar- 
ized in our own language. During the fifteenth 
century we find in the various schools of art scat- 
tered through Italy these different aims more or 
less apparent, sometimes approximating, some- 
times diverging into extremes, but the distinc- 
tion always apparent; and the influence exercised 
by those who pursued their art with such very 
different objects— with such very different feelings 
— was of course difl'erent in its result. Painting, 
however, during this century was still almost 
wholly devoted to ecclesiastical purposes; it de- 
viated into the classical and secular in only two 
places, Florence and Padua. , 

In the convent of the Carmelites, where Masac- 
cio has painted his famous frescoes, was a young 
monk, who, instead of employing himself in the 
holy offices, passed whole days and hours gazing 
on those works, and trying to imitate them. He 
was one whom poverty had driven, as a child, to 
take refuge there, and who had afterwards taken 
the habit from necessity , rather than -from inclina- 
tion. . His name was Filippo Lippi (which may be 
translated Philip the sonot Philip), but he is 
known in the history of art as Fra Filippo (Friar 
Philip). In him, as in Masaccio, the bent of the 
genius was early decided; nature had made him 
a painter. He studied from morning to night the 
models he had before him ; but, restless, ardent, 
and abandoned to the pursuit of pleasure, he at 
length broke from the convent and escaped to 
Ancona. The rest of his lite is a romance. On 
an excursion to sea he was taken by the African 
pirates, sold as a slave in Barbary, and remained 
in captivity eighteen months. With a piece of 
charcoal he drew his master's- picture on a wall, 
and so excited his admiration that he gave him his 
freedom, and -dismissed him with presents. Fra 
Filippo then returned to' Italy, aud at Naples 
and at Rome gained so much celebrity by the 
beauty of his performances, that his crime as a 
runaway monk was overlooked, and under the 
patronage of the Medici family, he ventured to re- 
turn to Florence. There he painted a great num- 
ber of admirable pictures, and was called upon to 
decorate many convents and churches in, the 
neighborhjJpd.. . His, life during all; this time ap- 
pears to have been most scandalous, even with- 
out consideration of his religious habit; and the 
sums of money he obtained by the practice of his 
art were squandered in profligate pleasures. Be- 
ing called upon to paint a Madonna for the con- 
vent ol St. Margaret at Prato, he persuaded the 
sisterhood to allow a beautiful novice, whose 
name was Lucretia Buti, to sit to him for a model. 
In the end he seduced this girl, and carried her 
off from the convent, to the great scandal of the 



community, and the inexpressible grief and hor- 
ror of her father and family. Filippo Was then 
an old man, nearly sixty; but for his great lame 
and the powerful protection of the Medici, ho 
would have paid dearly for this oflence against 
morals and religion. His friends Cosmo and Lo- 
renzo de' Medici obtained from the pope a dispen- 
sation from his vows, to enable him to marry Lu- 
cretia; but he does not seem to havo been in any 
haste to avail himself of it; the family of the girl, 
unable to- obtain any public reparation for their 
dishonor, contrived to avenge it secretly, and Fra 
Filippo died poisoned, at the age of sixty-nine. 

This libertine monk was undoubtedly a man of 
extraordinary genius, but his talent was degraded 
by his immorality. He adopted and carried on all 
the improvements of Masaccio, and was the first 
who invented that particular style of grandeur 
and breadth in the drawing of his figures, the 
grouping, and the contrast v *f light and shade, 
afterwards carried to such perfection by Andrea 
del Sarto. He was one of the earliest painters 
who introduced landscape backgrounds, painted 
with some feeling for the truth of nature; but the 
expression he gave to his personages, though al- 
ways energetic, was often inappropriate, and 
never calm or elevated. In the representation of 
sacred incidents he was sometimes fantastic and 
sometimes vulgar; and he was the first who de- 
secrated such subjects by Introducing the por- 
traits of women who happened to be the objects 
of his preference at themoment. There are many 
pictures by Fra Filippo in the churches at Flor- 
ence; two in the gallery of the Academy there; 
five in the Berlin Museum ; in the Louvre there is 
one undoubtedly genuine, and of great beauty, 
marked by all his characteristics. Ic represents 
the Madonna standing, and holding the Infant 
Saviour in her arms; on each side are angels and 
a kneeling monk. The attitude of the Virgin is 
grand; the head commonplace, or worse; the 
countenance of the' Infant Christ heavy; the an- 
gels, with crisped hair, have the taces of street 
urchins, but the adoring monks are wonderful for 
the natural dignity of their figures and the fine 
expression in their upturned faces, and the whole 
picture is most admirably executed. It was 
painted for the church of the Santo Spirito, at 
Florence, and is a celebrated production. Tho 
writer does not know of any picture by Fra Filip- 
po now in England. He left a son, Flippo Lippi, 
called Filipino (to distinguish him from his fath- 
er), who became in alter years an excellent paint- 
er, and whose frescoes in the Chapel ot the Bran- 
cacci, which emulated those of Masaccio, havo 
been already mentioned. 

Contemporary with Fra Filippo, or rather ear- 
lier in point of date, lived the other painter- 
monk, presenting in his life and character the 
strongest possible contrast to the former. He 
was, as Vasari tells us, one who might have lived 
a very agreeable life in the world, had he not, im- 
pelled by a sincere and fervent spint of devotion, 
retiied from it at the age of twenty to bury him- 
self within the walls of a cloister; a man with 
whom the practice of a beautitul art was thonce- 
lorth a hymn of praise, and every creation oi his 
pencil au act ot piety and charity, and who, in 
seeking only the glory of God, earned an immor- 
tal glory among mon. This was Fra Giovanni 
Angelico da Fiesole, whose name, before he en- 
tered the convent, was Guido Petri de Mugello. 
He has since obtained, from the holiness ot his 
life, the title of BBeato, "the Blessed," by which 
he is often mentioned in Italian histories of art. 
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He was bom in 1387, at Fiesole, a beautifal town 
situated on a hill overlooking Florence; and in 
1407, being tben twenty, and already skilled in 
the art of painting, particularly miniature Illumin- 
ations of Missa's and choral books, he entered the 
Dominican convent of St. Mark, at Florence, and 
took the habit of the order. It is not known ex- 
actly under whom he studied; but he is said to 
have been taught by Stamina, the best colorist of 
that time. The rest of his long life of seventy 
years presents only one unbroken tranquil stream 
ol placid contentment and pious labors. Except 
on one occasion, when called to Rome by Pope 
Nicholas V. to paint in the Vatican, he never left 
his convent, and then only yielded to the express 
command of the pontiff. While he was at Rome 
the Arcbbishopbric of Florence became vacant, 
and the pope, struck by the virtue and learning of 
Angelico, and the simplicity and sanctity of his 
life, offered to install him in that dignity, one of 
the greatest in the power of the papal see to be- 
stow. Angelico refused it from excess of modesty, 
pointing out at the same time to the notice-of the 
pope a brother of his convent as much more wor- 
thy of the honor, and by his active talents more 
fitted for the oiflco. The pope listened to his re- 
commendation; Frate Antonio was raised to the 
see, and became celebrated as the best Arch- 
bishop of Florence that had been known for two 
centuries. Meantime Angelico pursued his voca- 
tion in the still precincts of his quiet monastery, 
and, being as assiduous as he was devout, he 
painted a great number of pictures, some in dis- 
temper and on a small scale, to which he gave all 
the delicacy and finish ot miniature; and in the 
churches of Florence many large frescoes with 
numerous figures nearly life-size, as full of grand- 
eur as of beauty. He painted only sacred sub- 
jects, and never for money. Those who wished 
lor any work of his hand were obliged to apply to 
the prior of the convent, from whom Angelico re- 
ceived with humility the order or the permission 
to execute it, and thus the brotherhood was at 
once eniiched by his talent and edified by his vir- 
tue. To Angelico the art of painting a picture 
devoted to religious purposes was an act ot reli- 
gion, for which he prepared himself by lasting and 
prayer, imploring on bended knees the benedic- 
tion of heaven on his work. He then, under the 
impression that ho had obtained the blessing he 
sought, and glowing with what might truly be 
called inspiration, took up his pencil, and, min- 
gling with his earnest and pious humility asingu- 
Inr species of self-uplifted enthusiasm, he could 
never be persuaded to alter his first draught or 
composition, believing that which he had done 
was according to the will of God, and could not 
be changed for the better by any afterthought of 
bis. own or suggestion from others. AH the works 
left by Angelico are in harmony with this gentle, 
devout, enthusiastic spirit. They are not remark- 
able for the usual merits ot the Florentine school. 
They are not addressed to the taste of connois- 
seurs, but to the faith of worshippers. Correct 
drawing of the human figure could not be expect- 
ed from one who regarded the exhibition of the 
undraped form as a sin. In the learned distribu- 
tion ol light and shade, in the careful imitation of 
nature in the details, and in variety of expression, 
many of his contemporaries excelled him; but 
none approached him in that poetical and reli- 
gious tervor which he threw into his heads ot 
saints and Madonnas. Power is not the charac- 
teristic of Angelico. Wherever he has had to 
express energy of action, or bad or angry pas- 



sions, he has generally failed. In his pictures of 
the Crucifixion and the Stoning of St. Stephen, 
the executioners and the rabble are feeble and of- 
ten ill-drawn, and bis fallen angels and devils arc 
anything but devilish; while, on the other hand, 
the pathos of suffering, of pity, of divine resigna- 
tion — the expression ol ecstatic faith and hope, or 
serene contemplation— have never been placed 
before us as in. his pictures. Inthe heads of his 
voungangels, in the purity and beatitude of his 
female saints, he has never been excelled— not 
even by Raphael. 

The principal works of Angelico are the fres- 
coes in the church of his own<convent of St. 
Mark; at Florence, in the church ot Santa Maria 
Novella, and at Rome in the chapel of Nicholas 
V., in the Vatican. His small easel pictures are 
numerous, and to be found in most of the foreign 
collections, though, unhappily, the writer con 
point out none that are accessible in England. 
There is one in the Louvre, oi surpassing beauty. 
The subject is the Coronation of the Virgin Mary 
by her Son the Redeemer, in the presence of saints 
and angels. It represents a throne under a rich 
Gothic canopy, to which there is an ascent by 
nine steps. On the highest kneels the Virgin, 
veiled, her hands crossed on her bosom. She is 
clothed in a red tunic, a blue robe over it, and a 
royal mantle with a rich border flowing down, be- 
hind. The features are most delicately lovely, 
and the expression of the face full ol humility and 
adoration. Christ, seated on the throne, bends 
forward, and is in the act of placing the crown on 
herhead>„On each side are twelve angels, who 
are playing a heavenly concert with guitars, tam- 
bourines, trumpets, viols, and other musical in- 
struments Lower than these, on each side, are 
forty holy personages of the Old and New Testa- 
ment; and at the foot of the throne kneel several 
saints, male and female, ,among them St. Cathec- 
ine with her wheel, St. Agnes with her lamb, and 
St. Cecilia crowned with flowers. Beneath the 
principal picture there is a row of seven small 
ones, forming a border, and representing various 
incidents in the life of St. Dominic. The whole 
measures about seven and a half feet high by six 
feet in width. It is pointed in distemper; the 
glories round the heads ot the sacred personages 
are in gold, the colors are the most delicate and 
vivid imaginable, and : the ample draperies have 
the long folds which recall the school of Giotto; 
the gayety and harmony of the tints, the expres- 
sion of the various heads, the divine rapture of 
the angels, with their air of immortal youth, and 
the devout reverence of the other personages, the 
unspeakable serenity and beauty of the .whole 
composition, render this picture worthy of the 
celebrity it has enjoyed for more than four centu- 
ries. It was painted by Frate Angelico tbr the 
church of St. Dominic, at Fiesole, where it re- 
mained till the beginning of the present century. 
How obtained it does not appear, but it was pur- 
chased by the French government in 1812, and 
exhibited for the first time in the long, gallery of 
the Louvre in 1815. It is now placedin the gal- 
lery of drawings at the upper end. A very good 
set of outlines were engraved and published at 
Paris, with explanatory notes by A. W. Schlegel; 
and to those who have no opportunity of seeing 
the original these would convey some faint idea 
of the composition, and of the exquisite and be- 
nign beauty of the angelic heads. 

It is a curious circumstance that the key of the 
chapel of Pope Nicholas V., in the Vatican, in 
which Angelico paiuted some of his most beauti- 



ful frescoes, was for two centuries lost, and few 
persons were aware ol their existence, fewer still 
set any value on them. In 1769 those who wish- 
ed to see them were obliged to enter by a window^ 
Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole died at 
Rome, in H5&, and is buried there in the church 
of Santa Maria sopra Mihervo. 



[From the North American Review.] 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE FINE ARTS. 

BY ERNEST VON LASAULX, 

Notwithstanding their creative activity as an 
artistic people, the Greeks did not philosophize 
deeply about art. Indeed, they were habitually 
inexact in all their classifications. Aristotle, for 
example, makes zoology, medicine, &c, branches 
of philosophy, and put them in - the same category 
with metaphysics. As regards the arts, he as- 
sumes that they are all imitations, and from this 
stand-point inquires, first, by what means the 
imitation is produced (form, color, tone, or word); 
secondly, what 'objects are imitated (emotions, 
actions, &c.) ; and, thirdly, in what manner these 
objects are imitated. But he does not inform us 
what particular arts he would place under these 
several heads. He lays the foundation of a clas- 
sification, but rears no superstructure upon ft. 
Cicero divides the arts into silent {quasi mutm 
artes), and speaking {oratw et lingua); the 
former are sculpture and painting, the latter are ' 
poetry and eloquence. Quintilian, .applying to 
the arts the Aristotelian classification of the 
sciences, throws them into three groups: the 
theoretical (atronomy and philosophy); theprac- 
tical (strategy, oratory, and dancing); and the 
poetical, comprising architecture, sculpture, aud-- 
painting. These latter he also calls creative arts 
{artes effective). In like manner the Neoplatonio 
Plotinus divides them, first, into imitative arts, 
sculpture, painting, and dancing, which imitate 
forms and motions, and music, which imitates the 
innate harmonies of the human soul; secondly, 
the practical arts, architecture and carpentry, 
which are expressions of the indwelling symme- 
try of- the soul; and, thirdly, the theoretical arts, 
or those which are of a more ideal nature, such 
as goemetry, poetry, oratory, and, highest of all, 
philosophy. The vice ot these classifications 
obivousiy springs from the vagueness ot the 
Greek and Latin terms which we are forced to 
translate by " the arts." •" 

If now we turn to modern art-criticism, we 
equally aribitary and unsatisfactory. Dante {De 
Monorchia, II.) remarks that art is conditioned 
by three things, — the spirit of the artist, the in- 
strument which he employs, and the material in 
which he works; but he makes no distribution of 
the arts under this general principle; Kant 
{krilik der Urtheilskraft, § 51) makes expression 
the basis of his classification. First, the speaking 
arts, poetry and eloquence; the latter of these 
treats a business of the understanding as if it 
were a'free play ot the imagination, whereas the 
former conducts "a free play of the imagination, 
as if it were merely a business of the understand- 
ing. Secondly, the formative arts, . of which there- 
are two subdivisions, those which are expressed 
in accordance with the truth of the senses {Sinnen- 
waArAet£),"comprising architecture and sculpture 
{die Plastik), and those which rest on an illusion 
ol the senses (Sinnenschein)i including painting 
and landscape-gardening. Thirdly, the art of the 
beautiful play of the emotions, or music. Sodger 



